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The formation of carbohydrates by growing green plants is a
vital process in the transfer of energy derived from the sun to
animal life. It has been estimated that three-fourths of the weight
ofx all plant material, expressed on a dry basis, is composed of
carbohydrates. No other organic material is found in such wide-
spread and large amount in the vegetable world. Carbohydrates
in the'form of starch or sugar are the most abundant constituents
of the ordinary diet. Over one-half of the average American diet
is composed of carbohydrates.
Carbohydrates are also found in products of animal origin, as
for example, lactose or milk sugar in milk, glucose in honey and
glycogen or animal starch in the liver. The body must convert
all carbohydrates in the diet into glucose, the sugar found in the
blood, before they can be assimilated and used in the body. Ordi-
narily, any surplus of glucose is converted into glycogen and
stored in the liver.
About forty different kinds of sugars have been discovered, of
which the best known are sucrose, which is the same as beet or
cane sugar, glucose, also known as dextrose, corn or grape sugar,
and lactose or milk sugar. Sucrose is a combination of glucose
and levulose, which is also called fructose or fruit sugar. Lactose
also is a compound of two simpler sugars, namely glucose and
galactose.
Cellulose, bran and similar compounds as found in cereal
grains are related to starch. These carbohydrates are not acted
upon by the digestive processes and they contribute little to the
nutrition. However, their presence in the diet is important after
the suckling stage in order to provide the bulk needed for digestion.
The carbohydrates of milk are discussed in more detail in
Chapter 2.
Fats
The fats are as important as the carbohydrates as a source
of energy. The popular definition for fat is a greasy or oily sub-
stance, but this definition is of little help in a study of nutrition.
To the chemist, the terms fat and oil are nearly synonymous, but
ordinarily, the fats are solid and the oils liquid at room tempera-
ture. They are widespread in nature and are found in practically
all vegetable and animal matter. Fats are a combination of glycerin